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To talk of an idea of comedy, and to talk about it as one
must for such exposition as is now being attempted, may seem
to imply a clear consciousness of such things in the mind of
the dramatist. But that, it must be insisted, is very wide of
the mark. A dramatist's creative power is essentially different
from, and largely independent of, his pure reason. The life he
imaginatively apprehends may remain, and indeed most
frequently does remain, entirely unanalysed and unsystematised
by his reason. But when the life he creates by his art displays
the completeness of an organic unity, the principles implied
in it or presupposed by it may Be enquired into, and formu-
lated, though but impejrfecdy. The formulation of them will be
in terms which," Inore often than not, would appear to the
dramatist himself as more or less unintelligible irr

Shakespeare, it is certain, had no theory of comedy. But his <
genius created a 'ramie', world. To trace the evolution of his
idea of comedy is to follow the stages by which his presentation
of the 'comic* grew into the creation of a universe which was
complete in itself and was held together by its capacity to
convince the imagination of man that the fundamental laws
of it correspond to man's sense of what he himself is and what,
in its essence, is the world in which he lives.

Put so, the search for Shakespeare's idea of comedy has a
forbiddingly abstruse appearance. But, however reconditely
or left-handedly urged its formulated conclusions may appear,
it may well be that in effect they are founded on a very simple
proposition about the nature of comedy, A comedy is a play
i which ends happily. Granted that the author may not arbi-
^rarily interfere with the progress of his protagonist towards his
happy ending, then clearly he must find a hero of such sort that,
being what he is, he is likely to overcome whatever impedi-
ments to his well-being may be presented by the episodes of
the pky; and these episodes, so the assumption equally requires,
must not be devised by the author merely to fit his particular
situation; they must be representative of the obstacles which, in
experience at large, are presented to man in the dilemmas in-